THE  PRINCES   OF   LITERATURE

tion of an utterly perverse reading of character by an
oddly prejudiced observer. Among my casual acquaint-
ances at the time was a man -who was, like myself,
struggling to get into literature. He was a man who
claimed to belong to a good family, and who was always
boasting of the fact and telling you of Ms high con-
nections, bringing out the names of his first cousin the
marquis, and his second cousin the duchess, and his
aunt in the country whose father had been in the Royal
Household. We all understood the weakness of our
poor friend, and made fun of him when Ms back was
turned. He had been lucky enough to make the
acquaintance of Thackeray, and was fond of alluding to
the fact. One day I met Mm at the G-arrick Club, and
he suddenly began to talk to me about Thackeray.
* Now look here,' he said, 4 you always refuse to believe
that Thackeray worships the aristocracy. I '11 give you
a convincing proof that he does, a proof that I got only
this very day. Do you see this cigar ? * He held one
out between Ms fingers, and I admitted that I did see it.
*Well,' he said, 'that cigar was given me by
Thackeray; and do you know what he said when lie
was giving it to me ?? I had to admit that I could not
form any guess as to what Thackeray might have said.
So he went on with an air of triumph. 'Well,' he
said, ' Thackeray's words to me were these: u Now, my
dear fellow, here is a cigar which I know you will be
delighted to have, because it is one of a box that was
given to me by a marquis." Now what have you to
say?' I had notMng to say. I could have said
'I really didn't know that Thackeray was as well
acquainted with you as all that,' but I controlled my
tongue, and the conversation dropped. Thackeray, too,
had evidently seen the weakness of our poor friend,
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